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Learning English through a newspaper 


It is not uncommon for teachers to use a newspaper occa- 
sionally in English lessons, but Direct English, Book Three, 
bases a whole year’s work in English for less intellectual 
boys and girls of 13-15 on a single issue of The Bradbury 
Weekly Chronicle and ‘stimulates an interest which does not 
close with the knell of the change-of-lessons bell’. (v. Review 
in English—Summer 1941.) 


Local news, home and foreign news, sport, advertisements, 
leader, serial story, competitions have the variety, brevity 
and human appeal which attract, and succeed in maintain- 
ing, the interest of boys and girls who do not respond to a 
more conventional course. Teachers will appreciate what 
opportunities this material offers for many types of exercises 
which train the pupil’s powers of comprehension and ex- 
pression, help him to think clearly, and encourage him to’ 
form the habit of weighing and balancing evidence. These 
opportunities the authors have used to the full. Every part 
of the material was experimented with in backward classes 
before it was passed for inclusion in the book. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


HE Association has appointed a standing sub-committee to consider regularly all 
questions connected with the teaching of English in schools and to ensure that the 
views of the Association are put forward in appropriate quarters. The Committee is 
. concerning itself energetically at the present time with the problem of English as an 
examination subject, and those who have expressed the view from time to time that not 
enough is done by the Association for English in schools may be assured that the com- 
mittee’ (which is representative of many types of school) is determined to do its best for 
the subject and its teachers and aims at making the influence of the Association felt as it 
should be at the right time in the right quarters whenever and wherever possible. 


* * * * 


The nomination of Dr. Temple for election to the Archbishopric of Canterbury re- 
calls the invigorating Presidential address which he gave to the Association on “The 
Genius of English Poetry’ at its last annual gathering, before the war changed the face 
of London and the world and bombs shattered the Hall of Westminster School in which 
Dr. Temple confessed that the longer poems of Milton ‘bored him stiff’. His favourite 
poet, i obescidana: was Browning. When the Archbishop comes to grapple with the 
problems of reconstruction the inspiration of his favourite poet should stand him in 
good stead. To view violence, lunacy, and all forms of morbid aberration from the safe 
standpoint of sanity and high thinking was the peculiar gift of Robert Browning, and it 
will be the necessary equipment of those who will have to fashion a new ‘round’ out of 
the ‘arcs’ demolished by high explosive. If the Archbishop can sustain our faith that 
whatever we may have suffered ‘the best is yet to be’, he will have served us, and Brown- 
ing will have served him, sufficiently well for there to be no need of recourse to Milton’s 
more elaborate endeavours to justify the ways of God to man. 


* * * 


The performance of magic recently presented by Mr. Lyle at the Aldwych Theatre 
worthily upholds the standard set by the House of Maskelyne. Not the least magical feat 
of these illusionists is the success with which their fundamental means of bemusing the \ 
public with appearing and disappearing ladies and other miracles are kept secret. That \ 
two thousand or so intelligent eyes should be baffled at every performance month after 
month is a remarkable tribute to professional ingenuity, dexterity, and invention, 
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4 NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


Patrons of magic, like Miss Pole in Cranford, enjoy belittling the entertainment. ‘Oh, it’s 
all done by mirrors’ is supposed adequately to explain all mysteries. But conjurors from 
Signor Brunoni to Mr. Lyle seem immune from detection, and continue to confound their 
critics with Prospero’s Olympian ease. 

* * * * 


Many expedients are being tried to cope with the paper shortage with which publishers 
of new books are faced. But one remedy does not seem to have been suggested. If all 
novelists would compress themselves into the 160 pages of Charles Morgan’s The Empty 
Room, they could more easily be printed, published, and purchased. Professor Raleigh 
once remarked that everything an author has to say he can say in one page—‘all the rest 
is mouthing’. If the Professor was right, the book trade need not despair. G. B. 


T. S. ELIOT ON RUDYARD KIPLING’ 
By GEORGE COOKSON 


PLING’S reputation has had many ups and downs since he first flashed upon 

the reading public rather more than half a century ago—seeming to Henry James 

‘a veritable portent’. And, now, to the surprise of many, comes Mr. T. S. Eliot presenting 

us with a choice of his verse prefaced by a serious essay evaluating him afresh. There 

is need for a new estimate, and that it should be made by a poet so different in achieve- 

ment and intention from Kipling adds to its interest. The moment, too, is opportune, 

when, as the publishers’ notice reminds us, so much that Kipling most prized is in 
jeopardy. 

Mr. Eliot, as one would expect, has many fresh and penetrating things to say about 
Kipling, but he unfolds them a little haphazardly and with some redundancy. His 
essay is not concerned only with Kipling’s verse, but ranges over the whole of his 
writings, regarding his verse and prose as inseparable and complementary to one 
another. But I rather suspect there is another reason for this comprehensive apprecia- 
tion. Mr. Eliot being convinced, as the discerning critic that he is must be, that ‘it 
is impossible to belittle Kipling’ is instinctively drawn to discover his full stature in 
his stories more than in his verse, and so we find him illustrating the finer and deeper 
side of Kipling mainly from his prose. Of the limitations of his verse he is always 
aware, and I get the impression that if he had been writing independently about Kipling 
without the obligation of being his anthologist, he would have emphasized his limitations 
as a poet even more than he has done. ‘In Kipling’, he writes, ‘the poem is something 
which is intended to act and for the most part his poems are intended to elicit the same 
response from all readers, and only the response which they can make in common.’ 
That is a true criticism of the great body of Kipling’s verse and of course applies with 
special aptitude to the verse of topical and political origin, and we feel it to be true 
also of much of his patriotic poetry. The effect is always definite and immediate— 
never evocative. Perhaps this is the main reason why Mr. Eliot dubs Kipling a ‘writer 
of great verse rather than a poet’—and certainly we never feel in Kipling’s verse that 
it is fed by streams drawn afar from the high mounts of vision. There is, too, a large 


* A Choice of Kipling’s Verse, made by T. S. Eliot, with an essay on Rudyard Kipling. Faber 
and Faber. 8s. 6d. 
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part of Kipling’s verse that is more derivative than Mr. Eliot seems to admit. It is 
true he acknowledges that the debt to Swinburne is considerable, but hardly emphasizes 
it enough. The swinging rhythms, the splendid hyperbole of language that are so 
characteristic, would they have ever been if Swinburne had not written? And occasionally 
there is surely direct imitation, as in The Greek National Anthem which begins: 
We knew thee of old, 
Oh divinely restored, 
By the light of thine eyes 
And the light of thy Sword. 
Many of the verses in The Song of the Cities also seem to recall Tennyson’s A Dream of 
Fair Women. 


Mr. Eliot remarks also that ‘the variety in Kipling’s verse is suspiciously great—a 


versatility that may make us suspect him of being no more than a performer’. Un- 
doubtedly we do so with regard to that considerable body of his verse which has no special 
or original quality, and merely exemplifies his craftmanship in words and the ease 
with which he can write in any form he chooses. And Mr. Eliot makes the further 
point that ‘as a poet he does not revolutionise. . . . He is not one of those writers of 
whom one can say that the form of English poetry will always be different from what 
it would have been if they had not written.’ Few will disagree with this judgement. 
In form Kipling is not original, however original he may be in content. The famous 
lines in McAndrew’s Hymn describing the ship’s engines in motion are essentially tradi- 
tional in form and rhythm. The amazing thing is that accurate technicalities are made 
to swing magnificently to a familiar rhythm. It is clear then that Mr. Eliot is acutely 
conscious of Kipling’s limitations as a poet. He is not aware of a source of power in 
him that impels him to write in a certain way and no other. 

But does one altogether agree that Kipling was only a great verse writer? Can 
we not disengage from his verse a number of true poems—not verses only that 
occasionally deviate into poetry? Alice Meynell seems to have had no doubt that the 
soldier poems were poetry, when she wrote on their first appearance: “They have the 
lyrical quality that makes the slang, the picture and the music one’—and I remember 
Canon Ainger saying of the line in Mandalay 

I’ve a neater sweeter maiden in a cleaner greener land 


that you could not find a better one in all English ballad poetry. And has not the 
whole poem an atmosphere that ‘enfolds and enthralls’? For the same kind of appeal 
one would pick out L’Envoi, while The Ballad of East and West is sure of a permanent 
place among great English ballads. ‘My new cut ashlar takes the light’ also is rightly 
enshrined with L’ Envoi in the Oxford Book of English Verse for the high seriousness implicit 
in the artist’s attitude towards his art, and to one’s list of unforgettable dramatic poems 
one must add McAndrew’s Hymn, and The ‘Mary Gloster,’ if only for the strong tide of 
life that beats in them. These poems alone surely give Kipling a claim to be counted 
a poet as well as a great verse writer. 

Mr. Eliot, however, is right in finding Kipling’s full stature in his prose rather than 
his verse. Kim he calls his greatest book-—and here, as in many of the stories of native 
Indian life, he has more imaginative vision than in any of his verse. Content to sit at 
the feet of the brooding East he becomes contemplative, speculative, and tender— 
absorbing and translating her mystery and beauty. India undoubtedly has been the 
chief source of his inspiration—not excepting the restful anchorage of Sussex in his 
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later years. Mr. Eliot makes the interesting suggestion that the best of the stories of 
native Indian life are the garnered impressions of his childhood. It may well be so— 
just as, I think, we feel that much of Wordsworth’s greatest poetry is the harvest of 
his early years, when Nature took such care of the education of her divine child. And 
who shall say how much of the wonderful world that Dickens made and peopled 
was not absorbed through the contacts he made with life in the Blacking Factory 
iod? 
ye Eliot is deeply sensitive to this side of Kipling’s genius, and finds him ‘not merely 
possessed of penetration’ born of understanding and love, but also ‘almost “‘possessed”’ 
of a kind of second sight. Kipling knew something of the things which are underneath, 
and of the things which are beyond the frontier.’ And closely allied with this insight is his 
power to paint madness and hallucination as in the stories of The Man who would be King 
and The Bridge-Builders. In all this work we are indeed carried far away from the cornet 
virtuoso of Beerbohm’s caricature, out for a spree on Hampstead Heath with ‘Britannia 
*is girl’, and to Mr. Eliot Kipling is no worshipper of the great god Jingo. His im- 
perialism, he writes, is ‘an awareness of grandeur certainly, but it was much more an 
awareness of responsibility’. As long ago as 1897 when Recessional appeared in The 
Times, W. T. Stead wrote, ‘The poet has idealized. and transfigured Imperialism. 
He has shown its essence to be not lordship but service.’ But the anti-imperialist has 
gained ground since then, and it is opportune that a critic of Mr. Eliot’s independence and 
detachment should reaffirm the true inspiration of Kipling’s patriotic verse. There are 
still many who speak of him ignorantly as a worshipper of violence and aggression— 
with no deep sympathy with humanity or understanding of the humbler paths of 
heroism as Dickens understood them. When Tomlinson (the ballad about the man who, 
because he had never translated thought into action, good or bad, was denied entrance 
into either Heaven or Hell) first came out in The National Observer and drew so much 
attention, I remember hearing the comment, ‘Only a second-rate mind could have 
troubled to write it’. One sees what was meant. The poem comes from that side of 
Kipling’s genius which, in Oscar Wilde’s phrase, ‘reveals life by superb flashes of 
vulgarity’, and which, incidentally, blind so many to his purer and steadier light. 
The comment, perhaps, was inspired by the contrast of the comfortable words in Rabbi 
Ben Ezra, for those who aspire greatly and achieve little! But we must remember that, 
apart from the fact that the poem is half-humorous and largely tour de force, Kipling, 
like his own William the Conqueror, preferred men ‘who do things’, and men of 
action are not easily solaced by what they ‘aspire to be’ and are not. 

Kipling’s moral code is written mainly for those who are constantly being reminded 
that life is a battle, in which the touch of Ithuriel’s spear may come at any moment, and 
that the manly reaction depends on an integrity persistently and courageously guarded. 
To such men who do their duty and work in the various ways that he so loved and 
honoured Kipling is an inspiring guide in the conduct of life, and only a superficial 
mind will underrate the force of his message. No writer is more sure that it is a moral 
universe, or more conscious of man’s dependence on God. It is, I think, with this in 
mind that Mr. Eliot rebuts the charge that Kipling is shallow and takes a narrow and 
clubroom view of life. 

The actual choice from Kipling’s verse may be regarded as very representative of its 
diversity and range. While I think some poems are included that might have been left 

out, there are very few regrettable omissions. Personally I should have liked to have 
seen the two Indian poems Shiv and the Grasshopper and A Song of Kabir included if only 
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because Mr. Amaranatha Jha, Vice-Chancellor of Allahabad University, has singled 
them out for praise in a brilliant study entitled Kipling as Poet. It must always be 
intensely interesting to know how Kipling strikes a cultivated Indian, and of these 
poems Professor Jha writes: “These two poems are enough to show how thoroughly 
Kipling has entered into the spirit of Hindu tradition and how faithfully he is able to 
depict the Hindu mind. . . . One imagines some itinerant Sadhu or mystic villager must 
have let him have a glimpse of these arcana.’ This surely is a remarkable testimony 
to those qualities of penetration and second sight that, as we have seen, Mr. Eliot 


has perceived. 


! Printed in Essays and Studies by the Members 
of the English Association, United Provinces Branch, 
Allahabad, 1938. Price Rs. 2. The volume also 
contains another study of Kipling entitled 


Kipling and ‘the bubble reputation’, by K. K. 
Mehrotra, also an Indian. To this most in- . 
teresting essay I am indebted for a few quota- 
tions on Kipling from English critics. 


I BELIEVE 


ERE is no deeper proof of God 
Than that we die; though it seem odd, 
Yet agony must have an end, 
And to the good death comes as friend. 


The last is not before the first; 
The Crucifixion happened first, 
The Resurrection second: this 
Alone a Christian’s hope of bliss. 


But we must die in God’s own time, 
For suicide is held a crime, 

Though this be not expressly said 
By Him who lifts us from the dead. 


I am an unsubstantial wraith, 

And in this twilight gropes my faith: 
As soon as death benights me whole 
I see my Saviour with my soul. 


E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


DREAM-COPSE 


SE pains exist not, they are thought, 
Not people, as they seem. 
Forget them, choose your private dream, 
And set the world at nought. 


My dream, and yours, if you it please, 
Is a deep wooded vale: 

I seek no visioned Holy Grail, 

My saviours are the trees. 


| 


DREAM-COPSE 


The oaks, the elms, they tower close-ranked, 
With here and there a briar 

Matted with traveller’s-joy, afire 

With robin’s breast, dew-pranked. 


I see them in both rain and sun, 

In either just as fair, 

And when the moonlight trembles there 
I know the fight is won. 


No partner in that copse I need 
Save nature’s wordless lives; 

Emotion with the squirrel dives 
From branch to branch to feed. 


And from it forth I come refreshed, 
And face unreal souls 

Driven to blank material goals, 
Or fast in fears enmeshed. 


E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


THIS BEAUTY 


AM no poet who can set 
This beauty like a butterfly 
Upon a jewelled board of rhyme, 
For when I raise love’s clumsy net 
I startle wings into the sky 
Up steps of air I cannot climb. 


But as I floundered in the mire 
The stooping sky lit on my lip 
A whitsun miracle of fire 

For my downcast discipleship. 
How with the burning spirit come 
Shall even lubber lips be dumb? 


PATRIC DICKINSON 


THE REBEL HEART 


ORD God, a rebel heart 
Beats at your gate! 

Heart cannot be beguiled 
By the parental bait 
That promises the child 
The picnic of eternity 
To compensate the loss 
Of the beloved’s day. 


THE REBEL HEART 


Lord God, grant us instead 
Love’s battered toy 
And leave to play 
Our years upon the earth 
Till both of us lie dead 
Beneath the tree of joy. 
Beside love’s lightning day 
What is eternity worth? 
PATRIC DICKINSON 


DEATH OF BEOWULF 


(Last autumn, a fighter pilot, unable to shoot down his enemy, rammed 
him with his own machine, and both died together.) 


OU have seen Beowulf die over again, 

The hero, stepping to battle in the morning 
When ice had locked the streams, and the brittle stain 
Of frost was on the fern. 


Then the dragon, the winged worm, with teeth of flame 
Was a shadow over the land, but the hero leapt, 

And, locked to the foe, not in love, to the green earth came 
To die with his enemy. 


There on the pyre, the high hills made his barrow, 

The hero lay with the iron and the twisted gold, 

Till again the young men came to the green death meadow, 
And his praise leapt high as flame. 


Then all about the pyre the comrades wheeled, 
The wings slant as a seagull, hissed like fire, 
And the shadows had gone, and the sun was on the field, 
But death with the hero lay. 
MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH 


ST. BRENDAN AND THE FISHES 


T. BRENDAN chanted mass in voyage 
over the sabbath-quiet sea, 
and seven frail land-longing brothers 
listened fearfully. 


‘Master, sing lower! Monsters 

under our keel fiercely fly. 

If you anger them with chanting, we 
must surely die.’ 
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ST. BRENDAN AND THE FISHES 


St. Brendan laughed loud: ‘O Lord, 
have pity on Thy wayward sheep!’ 
In answer four creatures zoomed 

up from the deep— 


Agg the sea-cat, inveterate in wiles, 
Puff the Angel, like a pillow, 
Old Whacker the whale and 
Moon-splinter, minnow. 


On wobble knees the brothers watched 
four perils nibble at the rudder. 

‘Lord Jesus, hinder these fish or find them 
other fodder!’ 


But they for joy of Paul’s Feast 
made merry with water sport 
and fun frolic, doing the voyagers 
no hurt, 


till, high song over, St. Brendan 
said, ‘Fish, that’s all for to-day.’ 

In wave-scrubble tails wiggle and fluke, 
flick and away— 


Agg the sea-cat, inveterate in wiles, 
Puff the Angel, like a pillow, 
Old Whacker the whale and 
Moon-splinter, minnow. 

IAN L. SERRAILLIER 


THE ONION SELLER 


REY streets, grey stones, brown sugar-coloured slush 
Churned in the road; on urban ivy leaves 
The pale transfiguring wreaths of snow are laid; 
Twilight weighs down the softly ermined eaves, 
! And through the shadowy square with mourning hush 
The muffled footsteps sound, retreat and fade... . 
The garden railings pierce the candid white 
With iron spears, grown menacing as light 
Wavers and wanes, thin-filtered through the trees. 
Home coming down the hill I see writ plain 
And pitiful the wandering histories 
Of quest and hunger, read the hieroglyph 
Bird-printed on the snow by robin, wren, 
By squabbling urchin sparrow, and that stiff 
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THE ONION SELLER 


Defeated song thrush lying now in state 
Beneath his plushy pall, whose claws remain 
Upturned, mute witness that they wrote in vain 
Their humble prayer upon the ivory slate 
Of winter-frozen turf. 
The garden gate 

Clangs at my heels, outside a voice cajoles: 
‘From France, Madame, et bon marché et beau!’ 
The dark, glib Breton smiles; appraising eyes 
Mark how I hesitate, and he extols 
With added ardour the globed merchandise 
That swings in garlands from his handlebars. 
His quick hands curve, all eagerness to show 
How nobly formed, how savourous his wares! 
With pinkish lustre, warm and many-veiled 
By layer on layer of papery silken skin 
They dangle softly down, each onion trailed 
Through city streets, and slimy thoroughfares 
Is polished, luminous, glows from within 
Lit by some hid mysterious sun that gleams 
With burning colour in a leaden world. 
Head on one side, with keen persuasive eye 
The ‘Conquetois’ entices me to buy. 
His voice brings all the south to me, my dreams 
Go homing, and again beneath the curled 
Cee-springs of budding vine, I watch the light 
Fall dapple soft across a steaming dish 
Savourous with saffron, harvest of the night 
Garnered by boats at anchor in the bay. 
There in the bowl the many-tasting fish 
Marry their flavours with the golden oil, 
With pungent garlic, onion, leaf of bay .. . 
Fruit of the earth and sea, a sacrament 
Made by the hands of men who night and day 
Above their nets or in the olive grove 
Bend to their happy immemorial toil. 
Most holy food, bread broken in content, 
Shared in the sun, made consecrate by love, 
A feast of herbs... 

I make no bargain, no, 
Men cheapen not the things beyond all price, 
But pay the sum desired unquestioning. 
The deft brown hands unhook the swinging load; 
‘Bien vilain temps, the day, Madame, not nice. 
Merci, bonsoir’. . . he pedals down the road 
Well satisfied, whilst through the whirling snow 
I bear my golden rope, remembering. . . . 


BARBARA BINGLEY 
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THE APPLE LOFT 


ERE loose slats let the moonlight in, 
And long black shadows stride the floor, 

And summer waning palely thin, 

Has yielded all her bounteous store; 

They lie in tranced jewel-tinted rows, 

Pippins, and medlars, Codlins—there! 

—red Cat’s Heads harsh as winter snows, 

And the slow ripening sun-flecked pear. 


Red fruit, gold fruit, and russet fruit, 
Fruit from one strange half-stunted tree, 
Where in the dusk the barn-owls hoot, 
In melancholy company. 

Whose roots explore a broken well, 
Whose apples scarlet, small and sweet 
With name and nature none can tell, 
But all who eat, again must eat. 


Drunk the dim air with ciderous breath, 
But stained the floor with older stains, 
Where other fruits in black-skinned death, 
Knew younger springs and sweeter rains. 

And August burned as fiercely red; 

And through October’s white woofed eves, 
The gatherers toiled nor thought of bed, 

With twig-torn hair and dew-drenched sleeves. 


The same moon and the same sharp scent, 
It brings—what does it seem to bring? 
Old Christmasses when once we went 
Through ice-bound dusk with lamps to sing; 
A grey church where the sea’s dull roar 
Tells of a rising autumn gale; 

The harvest heaped upon the floor, 

‘God in his mercy shall not fail’. 


And salt-tanged apples softly shone. 
And life was simple, stark and free, 
So long ago, so far—so gone, 

So dead it seems it could not be. 


ELLODE. COLLINS 
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AN OXY-ACETYLENE CUTTER 


Y the grey wall of the grey-paved street, 
Of its tarnished veins of tramlines stripped, 
A metal stem is suddenly tipped 
With a bud of gaseous blue heat. 
Steel lips at that resistless kiss 
Part in a down-bent fleur-de-lys 
Of flame, then flake into blinding grain. 
Let love once sunder ore from stone, 
So blaze from a cold mechanic brain 
Lyrics electric to the bone 
With charge of colour, word or tone. 
NORAH M. HORTON 


SONG SEQUENCE 


ERE is a road near Abbeydore 
I shall remember long, 
For there the empty afternoon 
Brimmed over with a song 
Spilled from the quivering zenith where 


A lark hung poised on threads of air. 


And scarcely from the glittering fields 
Those golden drops had dried, 

When a new gush of music welled 
Up on the blue hillside, 

Bird notes for me surpassing all 

Mild woodland songs—the curlew’s call. 


I shall remember long that road 
Through Hereford’s green heart, 
Linked by those bursts of song to two 
Loved places, far apart— 
Wide Essex fields, where lark song fills the sky, 
And upper Coquet with the curlews’ cry. 
FREDA C. BOND 
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A PLEA FOR TOLERANCE 
By WILFRID GIBSON 


. OBODY possessing any freedom of judgment and being in intimate contact with 

this “modern” poetry could ignore its peculiarly exclusive character. Since it has 
been a part of my chosen business to present it, and since I was proud to be described by 
the chairman of a London University students’ society as “the godfather of modern 
English poetry” (whether the title was well or ill deserved makes no matter), I shall not 
be open to the charge of prejudice when I say that this exclusiveness could often be 
called an arrogant and unreasoning intolerance—an intolerance directed, and by right 
instinct directed against the living and the not very long dead.’ 

I have lifted this passage from the preface of Mr. Geoffrey Faber’s recently issued 
volume of poems (the substance of which is dealt with elsewhere in this number) to serve 
as a sort of text for a little disquisition of my own on this question of critical intolerance. 

Such intolerance certainly has been a disconcertingly ubiquitous manifestation in, what 
may be termed, the politics of poetry during the last two decades; and it seems to me 
that this arrogant exclusiveness has, by its dictatorial pretensions, so intimidated the 
general public that the members of that amorphous body have come to suspect the 
validity of their own intuitive responses to poetry, and, in their confusion, to be tempted 
to ignore the whole unintelligible business; not only to their own loss, but also to the 
spiritual impoverishment (not to mention the pecuniary!) of the poets, to whose vigorous 
development some measure of response is essential. Although Mr. Faber does not en- 
tirely approve of this intolerance, he does make some attempt to justify it: but, in so 
doing, it seems to me that he fails to make a distinction which is necessary to the clarifica- 
tion of the issue; that is, a distinction between the comparatively excusable intolerance 
of the poets, and the entirely inexcusable intolerance of the critics. The intolerance of 
the poets is, in a measure, pardonable, for the reason that all creative artists must, if they 
would give full and free expression to their own individuality, react against the too pre- 
dominating influence of their immediate predecessors; and, in ploughing their own 
furrow, they may not even be able to let their eyes range too widely over the field of 
contemporary endeavour, but be obliged to concentrate their gaze almost exclusively on 
their own guiding landmark. This has always been true; and is a valid enough excuse 
for the apparent narrowness of artistic sympathy displayed by many of our more original 
writers. 

When I, myself, first became aware of the literary landscape, it was almost entirely 
dominated by two trees of magnificent stature, beneath the all-embracing shadow of 
whose wide-spreading branches and luxuriant foliage it seemed wellnigh impossible for 
any other poetical talent to struggle into existence: yet, though the revolt of the writers 
of the disparaged nineties against the Victorianism of Tennyson and Browning may, in 
retrospect, seem but a feeble affair, at least two significant personalities, poets of such 
diverse originality as Yeats and Kipling, did manage to emerge. Even the despised 
writers of my own deplorable generation did in their own futile fashion react against the 
influence of their immediate predecessors; although I must admit that their revolt was 
neither so offensively rancorous nor so undiscriminatingly intolerant as that of their 
successors in the twenties and thirties. Even to-day, while the nations are absorbed in a 
life-and-death struggle, the process continues in the literary world; and there are already 
evident abundant signs that those merciless dictators of recent years are, in their turn, 
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being subjected to the assaults of younger rebels. It is not so much a question of bigger 
and lesser, as of older and younger, fleas; but there is no doubt at all of the ad infinitum 
nature of the backbiting business! ; 

Such reactions are of course inevitable, and by no means altogether deplorable: they 
are, at least, a healthy manifestation of the vigorous persistence of the vital creative 
genius of English poetry. Yet, what has especially distinguished the more recent revolt 
from its predecessors has been its excessive arrogance and undiscriminating iconoclasm. 
In their efforts to escape from outworn and inhibiting conventions, the writers of the 
twenties and thirties would seem wellnigh to have shattered the whole fabric of English 
poetry; and in their virulent opposition, not only to their predecessors, but also to their 
less theory-ridden contemporaries, have committed acts of almost unpardonable ferocity. 
And, in the result, these ruthless storm-troopers have by no means escaped from con-" 
vention: rather have they, like their Teutonic counterparts, established a convention of 
destruction, of which they themselves may yet be the victims; and, in so doing, have 
once again illustrated the truth, that there are no tyrants so remorseless as successful 
rebels. 

Yet, as I have already admitted, such excesses may be excusable on the part of poets who 
do not confine their energies to mere acts of sabotage and destroy only for destruction’s 
sake, but, rather, in the cause of fresh creation: it may even be argued that anything is 
permissible to the creative genius. It is, rather, the pernicious activities of the partisans 
and camp-followers of these writers that call for unmitigated censure. Surely, it is the 
function of the critic to attempt to preserve the integrity of a catholic and impartial 
judgement; even though, being human, he may occasionally be swayed by a generous 
enthusiasm for a particular manifestation of poetic genius at the expense of others. No 
one, for instance, is going to quarrel with the deification of an Eliot or an Auden; pro- 
vided the worshipper admit that there are also other gods worthy of adoration. It is 
only when he declares that there shall be no other gods that we feel moved to protest: 
and too often in recent years we have been subjected to ‘critical’ diatribes of such a blind 
insensibility to the eternal values of the English poetic tradition that they gave the reader 
the impression that their authors had never read any poetry of an earlier date than 
Eliot’s. And, in speaking of tradition, do not imagine that I am merely asserting the 
infallibility of the established, against the enterprise of the innovators: to my mind the 
so-called quarrel between tradition and experiment is in the nature of a sham fight: ex- 
periment is, and has always been, in the tradition of English poetry, which has never 
been too proud to accept tributaries from all quarters. I am only pleading for a more 
tolerant and eclectic appreciation on the part of contemporary critics of the richly 
various genius of English poetry. In so doing, I must admit that the critics of the elder 
generation have not always been generous, or even just, in their assessment of the value 
of what is known as ‘modernistic’ verse; that the violence of its partisans has sometimes 
provoked them to an impatient and retaliatory denigration of work that did not evoke 
from them an immediate sympathetic response; and that I myself may have occasionally 
been guilty of rash and ill-considered pronouncements when irritated by the blatant 
log-rolling of the perpetrators of seemingly irresponsible and anarchic exhibitions of 
folly. But I am fully aware of the danger of condemning any manifestation of creative 
energy in abstract: generalized judgements are almost inevitably valueless; and it is 
singularly futile to condemn poets wholesale. Each poet is entitled to be judged entirely 
on his own merits; and no final verdict, and certainly no adverse one, should be pro- 
nounced without a careful consideration of all his work. Even should he have only 
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produced one poem of any value, he is not altogether to be despised in a world where, 
though verse-writers be many, a poem isa sufficiently rare apparition! To take a fairly 
recent instance of ill-informed and therefore foolishly indiscriminating disparagement, 
the quite fortuitously assembled group of poets which come to be described as ‘Georgian’, 
a group that included poets of such dissimilar genius as Davies and Abercrombie, and 
whose other members had so little in common that they could never, except by 
ignorance, be regarded as a school, has of late years been dismissed as though 
it were an indivisible entity by critics who have evidently made no attempt to make 
themselves acquainted with the work of any one of the poets concerned. This condemna- 
tion in mass is all the more unreasonable as the Georgians never themselves formulated 
any rigid and exclusive doctrine of a one-and-only way in which poetry should be written, 
as their successors have been only too prone to do. The heresy hunt has indeed been 
conducted in, as I have already indicated, a quite fortuitously assembled congregation, 
which never at any time pretended to an exclusive conformity to any rigid poetical 
doctrine. But it is perhaps just this latitudinarianism that has called down upon them 
the wrath of the high-priests of the modish cults ! . 

Be that as it may, it seems to me that the time for a more tolerant assessment of the 
value of the activities of contemporary poets of both the elder and younger generation 
has arrived. In such days as these, any energy which is devoted to creation, rather than to 
destruction, deserves at least a fair consideration: and to such critics as those who dismiss 
the ‘Georgians’ by and large, as well as to those who condemn ‘Modernist’ verse I would 
offer a plea for a more generous discrimination and a more lenient attitude to verse 
which does not immediately engage their more superficial sympathies. By exercising 
such forbearance, I can guarantee that they will not be the losers; rather will they be 
rewarded by many exciting and worthwhile discoveries. A too rigid exclusiveness of 
taste, however proud we may be of our aesthetic limitations, usually brings its own 
penalty by excluding the excluder from an appreciation of the richness and variety of the 
human achievement. Even the too self-centred poet, himself, through lack of sympathy 
with the work of others, may inhibit his genius by depriving it of legitimate accesses of 
nourishment and refreshment; for true originality, as distinguished from eccentricity, can 
seldom attain any sustaining vitality without having first fully explored and assimilated 
all the resources of tradition. The most vigorous young sapling springs from the rich 
mould of the past, while it is also dependent for its nurture on contemporary rain and 
sunshine. 


DRAMATIC NOTES 


THE PLAYS OF G. B. SHAW 


Y a fortunate series of accidents I was able to spend a week recently reading little 
but the plays of Mr. Shaw; I re-read, in order of date, the entire run from Widowers’ 
Houses to The Apple Cart and dipped into the later volumes. 

Few programmes could, I think, have been more salutary, suitable, and satisfying. 
Mr. Shaw suggests, in a well-known early preface, that what distinguishes him from the 
bulk of mankind is ‘normal vision’, a rare capacity that allows him to see things as they 
are. This gift carries with it the ability to see also what is absurd, inconsistent, lazy, 
sentimental, or hypocritical in the ideas that many of us cherish and the conduct and 
institutions that result. 
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The outstanding impression from this quick re-survey was that of laughter. Through 
thick and thin, in the years just before the last war, through it and after; however fierce 
the indignation, however astringent the wit, the agility and vigilance of satire, no play 
was ever wholly without it. There are times when it is better to tell people they are silly 
than to tell them they are criminal, and, oddly enough, it is generally nearer the truth. 
The essential sanity of Mr. Shaw’s attack upon our weakness lies, I believe, in this, that 
attributing a large part of it to intellectual rather than to moral obliquity, he puts some 
of his own courage even into his victims: ‘Life is not meant to be easy, my child; but take 
courage: it can be delightful.’ No one is, moreover, more confident that it rests with 
us to make it sane also, if we will first discipline our imaginations and our wills. 

Mr. Shaw’s view of the function of will, which becomes clearer and clearer as his 


diagnosis progresses and he passes from mere exposure of our symptoms to the prescrip- . 


tion of specific and tonic, is for some of us the vital part of his doctrine. The evils he 
attacked in the nineties of last century and the first two decades of this were no less the 
fine flowering and fruitage of deeply ingrained intellectual sin, of hypocrisy, muddled 
thinking, and what he himself calls ‘romanticism’. Some of them took the form of con- 
ditions that the passage of time (helped by his attacks) has reduced, some of problems 
that fall into abeyance in war-time, some have still a terrible relevance; the problem of 


_ the economic dependence of women is partly solved, that of poverty and slum life is not. 


But from 1921 onward he is more concerned with other results, with the inability of 
man’s imagination and will to understand the political and economic implications of the 
civilization (or ‘aggregation’) which he has organized—or, to speak more honestly, 
which has come into being around him and organized him. Not only in the play of that 
title, but in nearly all the political or semi-political plays of the last twenty years, he 
warns us, in one form or another, that we are running ‘On the Rocks’. ‘Indifference’, he 
has told us, in plain words and variegated examples, ‘will not guide nations through 
civilization to the establishment of the perfect city of God.’ 

But it is that exquisite, quintuple fable, Back to Methuselah, which insists most plainly 
that we face this issue, satirizing our mental indolence most searchingly and setting forth 
the remedy (though in symbolic form) most cogently. It is, I think, to this play and to the 
other great positive nucleus in his work, the vision in Man and Superman, that we turn 
back most naturally to-day to find, not only the refreshment of laughter and its fierce 
astringency, but the relentless iteration of the task before us, the exercise of the creative 
imagination upon our own thoughts, mental habits, and institutions. “The pitiless reply 
still is that God helps those who help themselves.’ 

It is precisely this system, of Creative Evolution, which is developed in Back to Methuse- 
lah, a play which does not age even under our present conditions. Under the guise of 
fable and symbol, he laughs at our childishness, our ineptitude, our culpable indolence, 
which lives by prejudice and makeshift and refuses to grow up. In sentence after sentence 
in the Preface, with stinging pith and point, and in five successive fairy-tales within the 
play, he calls upon man to become adult, to will the evolution of his own brain to some- 
thing more powerful—or perish as other races of men and beasts have perished before 
him. The people in the third and fourth Parts contrive, by living three hundred years, to 
develop mind and soul to a reasonable degree before they die; to the all but immortal 
ancients of the fifth Part, love, art, science, and the achievements of our present civiliza- 
tion are but ‘dolls’ with which they played as children, and life eternal that state of being 
in which ‘There will be no more people, only thought’. This last phase of his fairy-tale, 
carrying us ‘As Far as Thought can Reach’, has something of the strange blend of severity 
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and inspiration that we find in The Pilgrim’s Progress, that book to which he has given 
unstinted yet discriminating praise. The tendency of the fable and of its preface is to 
drive home to us the realization not merely that there is a way to hell even from the gates 
of heaven, but that we ourselves are as yet but midway through the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death, where the mouth of hell gaped by the very side of the road. Yet the fierce 
delight of the laughter, and the elastic forward reach of the imagination, not only image 
in themselves the power of the spirit of man, but remind us that, as Mr. Shaw explains, 
Bunyan’s statement carries with it the inevitable corollary that there is also a way to 
heaven from the gates of hell. 

In the final scene the spirits of the pre-Adamite beings, Lilith and the Serpent (which, 
so far from being the original of evil is, in Mr. Shaw’s version of Eden, the instigator to 
wisdom) meet and look back on the experiment, Man. Eve has vanished, content that 
the ‘clever ones have inherited the earth’. And the Serpent, in this millenary and distant 
world, is content also, because ‘I chose wisdom and the knowledge of good and evil; 
and now there is no evil; and wisdom and good are one.’ But Lilith, who was before 
either, sees beyond both: ‘Of Life only is there no end; and though of its million starry 
mansions, many are empty and many still unbuilt, and though its vast domain is as yet 
unbearably desert, my seed shall one day fill it and master its matter to the uttermost 
confines. And for what may be beyond, the eyesight of Lilith is too short. It is enough 
that there is a beyond.’ 

‘The Gospel of the Brothers Barnabas’ is no bad Gospel (albeit Apocryphal) for the 
world of to-day. 


UNA ELLIS-FERMOR 


REVIEWS 


The Drama of Euripides. By G. M. A. GRuse. Methuen & Co. Ltd. Pp. viii+456. 
22s. 6d. net. 


This volume is a valuable introduction and companion to the study of Euripides, 
useful alike to teachers and pupils in schools and universities, and to amateurs whether 
of Euripides in particular or of the drama in general. The author claims no official 
position on the title-page, but six years ago was Professor of Classics in the University 
of Toronto, when he published a similarly useful book on Plato’s Thought, marked by 
the same clear business-like honest style, which reminded me of that first-rate teacher, 
the late Cary Gilson, to whom it was dedicated. Rather more than the first quarter 
of the book is devoted to a series of chapters on the scope, the methods, and the main 
characteristics of Euripides the dramatist, the rest to sound analyses of the plots of 
all the plays and fuller discussions at appropriate places of points and problems raised 
in the more general chapters. There is nothing startling in Mr. Grube’s treatment 
of his subject, nor does he aim at any such effect. He approaches the plays as a pro- 
fessional expositor, a thoroughly well-equipped scholar and student of Greek thought 
and literature without bias or any very special Weltanschauung. With him ‘the play ’s 
the thing’ without the added aim of ‘catching the conscience of the King’ or doing 
anything other than putting the reader as nearly as possible into the position of a 
contemporary spectator or reader of the Euripidean drama. He makes the very true 
and shrewd remark that the present generation, like Euripides, have been living in 
actual experience of war and all that it means and thus may come nearer than their 
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immediate predecessors to Euripides’ temper, his ‘uncompromising, even brutal realism, 
his unconventional outlook, his searching, doubting, gloomy and yet profoundly human 
point of view. . .. Aristophanes’ outlook was pre-war, as was that of Sophocles... . 
Iconoclasts ourselves, we may the better feel the religion behind his [Euripides’] icono- 
clam. We shall be the less impressed by Aristophanes’ accusations of immorality 
because, like Euripides, we know only one morality: to face the truth.’ 

Mr. Grube has a very good chapter on obstacles for the modern reader, in which 
among other things he points out how the very realism and ‘modernity’ of Euripides, 
as compared with Aeschylus and Sophocles, sets a trap for us when we come upon 
what seem to us archaic crudities of superstition or savagery. This leads on to the 
question of anachronisms and then to that most fertile subject of discussion, Euripides’ 


treatment of the Gods. Without being controversial in tone Mr. Grube states the: 


unanswerable case, upon which most scholars are agreed, against Verrall’s theory of 
Euripides the rationalist, the more cogently because he approaches the subject in the 
only safe way, i.e. from the plays as plays, not from a conception of the poet’s personal 
convictions drawn subjectively from his poetry. Similarly he treats the question of 
irrelevance, whether of choric songs or of philosophic or dialectical passages, with a 
constant sense of the actual theatre of the Athens of Euripides. And his firm hold on 
the characterization, on the inward struggles and fluctuations of heroes and heroines 
in tragic situations, adds greatly to the interest of his analyses. 

It is inevitable that in arguing about a dramatist who has been from the very first 
so much the subject of controversy, and in writing mainly as a teacher, the author 
should sometimes seem to argue or to criticize superfluously or in a slightly patronizing 
manner. It is also certain that we shall not agree with him in every interpretation of 
a text, which, though for the most part clear and straightforward in diction even in 
the most ecstatic choric songs, does nevertheless present the modern reader with many 
doubts and difficulties. But these remarks are mere propitiations of Nemesis on behalf 
of the author of a book which deserves nothing but our thanks and is giving the writer of 
these lines an excuse for sublimating some of the sorrows of the time in the alembic 
of a great magician. 

NOWELL SMITH 


The Correspondence of Richard Steele. Edited by Raz BLANcHARD. Oxford University 
Press. 355. 


Miss Rae Blanchard’s Correspondence of Steele, beautifully produced by the Oxford 
University Press, includes all the known and twenty hitherto unpublished letters. It 
contains letters to Steele from many of the well-known people of the day and one very 
precious scrap from Addison, anent The Tatler, an item which apparently escaped the 
notice of Professor Walter Graham in his recently published edition of Addison’s Letters. 
On the other hand, he included one letter which Miss Blanchard has missed. Miss 
Blanchard has added notes ‘for the student concerned with literary history and bio- 
graphy’, and very useful notes they are. The volume will remain a standard edition 
for many years to come. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that Miss Blanchard has arranged the letters in groups— 
General Correspondence—Family Correspondence—Miscellaneous Printed Letters and 
Papers—as, by this arrangement, certain aspects of the man are presented separately 
rather than the whole man. The present writer, however, shares the artistic delight 
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of Austin Dobson in considering as a whole those letters to ‘dear Prue’, ‘Ruler’, and 
‘absolute Governesse’, and those to and about their children. The epistles addressed 
to Mrs. Elizabeth Steele when at Mrs. Nazereau’s academy in Chelsea are particularly 
endearing. The father was pleased to see his daughter’s handwriting improved, would 
be contented if Elizabeth aged eleven wrote in her ‘mother Toungue one post’ and in 
French the next, conceived hopes that with ‘diligence and improvement’ she would 
become ‘as excellent a person’ as her mother. He took pleasure, he said, in conversing 
‘by Prattling any thing to divert’ her, and on one occasion chid her for writing without 
a date, ‘a great omission’. Admittedly in these letters we see no more than a ‘clever, 
faulty, kindly father’, but Steele’s children must have been very fond of him. So we 
turn to the other sections of the correspondence to fill out the picture. 

Steele could be an acute enough man of business when he wanted to be, otherwise 
it is unlikely that the friendship with Addison would have persisted as it did. (Steele 
had a healthy admiration for Addison and references to him are frequent.) Everybody 
liked Steele from the early days at College when the Dean of Christ Church had ‘a good 
opinion of him’ . . . and he had ‘a good character through the whole Coll.’, and doubt- 
less this popularity was due to his attractiveness. Dennis wrote that he ‘had Civility, 
had Humanity, had a good and engaging Officiousness . . . had what the French call 
a good Countenance, that is, the countenance of one who is pleased with him who 
talks with him’. But there was more in Steele’s character than mere charm. Careful 
reading of the letters reveals the fibre. He was an earnestly religious man, single- 
minded in his political life, cheerful when circumstances were adverse and that cheerful- 
ness due rather to determination to face with courage whatever of difficulty life might 
hold than to insensitiveness to the slings and arrows of fortune. Indeed, a reading of 
the whole body of letters makes us realize that there was much more in Steele than the 
‘poor Dick’ on whom writers have loved to dwell. 

One of the best of the eighteenth-century letter writers maintained that ‘the intrinsic 
merit of a book when it is printed, as well as the past life and conversation of a man 
that is departed, must damn or give it immortality’. ‘I confess that I at any rate love 
a book pretty much in proportion as it makes me love the author’, wrote Leslie Stephen. 
This new edition of the letters of Steele at once serves to give us more knowledge of 
‘the past life and conversation of a man that is departed’ and to make us ‘love the author’ 
with a more understanding affection than heretofore. 

MARJORIE WILLIAMS 


The Starlit Dome. By G. Witson Knicut. Oxford University Press. 16s. 


It was inevitable that the young science of psychology should invade the ancient 
realm of criticism. Here it comes, in the person of Professor Wilson Knight, with all 
its unexpected (sometimes disconcerting) analogies, its terminology apt to make the 
plain man exclaim with M. Jourdain, ‘Voila des mots qui sont trop rebarbatifs’. It is the 
realm of the great Romantics which is now invaded, and their works which are submitted 
to a sort of literary psycho-analysis that might considerably have astonished Longinus. 

It may be that this new technique will continue in use, and that we shall all have to 
remember that a cave = the soul, water = paradise, water-cum-snake = the sexual 
instinct. Undoubtedly the conclusions reached are the reverse of uninteresting. We 
learn, for example, that Wordsworth’s great Immortality Ode is ‘more technically erotic 
than most’; that Coleridge’s Wedding Guest was ‘agonizedly torn from human and 
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especially sexual normality and conviviality’; that Shelley’s skylark (the bird itself) was 
‘a window’ through which he ‘examined the universal substance’. As for the dome, 
it equates eternity; it also symbolizes ‘the cathartic and spiritualizing powers of artistic 
creation’. 

Until Professor Wilson Knight completed his quest for domes in the poetry of his 
four chosen Romantics one had not realized how numerous these were. It is a little 
curious that, being Romantics and not Classicists, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, and 
Keats should have preferred the dome to the vaulted roof as an image, unless, of course, 
they knew what it equated and what it symbolized. It cannot be said that its cathartic 
powers have been very happily exercised upon the style of its present interpreter. 

Critical diction need not—indeed, should not—be pedantic, but it should be pure. . 
With some pain one finds the Hollywooden value given to such words as ‘glimpse’ and 
‘glamour’. It is also strange to see ‘royalist’ applied to the use of regal images or meta- 
phors, and Macbeth classed as Shakespeare’s most ‘terrific’ tragedy. Horrific, yes— 
with its witches, spectres, and spells; but Lear and Othello are instinct with the terror 
that transcends horror as the spiritual must always transcend the physical. 

Yet, being a provocative book, this is necessarily a stimulating one. To borrow a 
popular tag, ‘it makes you think’, even when it merely- provides what Byron said the 
Armenian language did—‘something craggy for the mind to break upon’. It makes 
you want to exclaim, ‘But, look here—’. Why, for example, should Emily be an ‘un- 
suitable’ name for the heroine of Epipsychidion? With a terminal ‘e’ it sits charmingly 
on the lady in Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale, and in its original form of Amelia it is romantic 
enough for anything. On the other hand, if it were really unpoetical, so much the better 
would it suit a figure whom, we are assured, Shelley used only as ‘an escape mechanism’. 

Keats, like Shakespeare, is a poet of whom there will always be something more to 
be said, and whose art is a progressive revelation to the true believer. One hazards the 
guess that The Priestlike Task was the chapter in which the author himself took most 
pleasure. It contains many interesting ideas—for example, the suggested affinities 
between Isabella and The Duchess of Malfi, Romeo and Juliet, and The Ode on the Superstitions 
of the Highlands, and the exposition of ‘the inward mechanisms of history’ in Hyperion. 
DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 


The Miraculous Birth of Language. By Professor RicHARD ALBERT Witson. The 

British Publishers’ Guild. 1s. 

The dust-cover of this stimulating book speaks of its favourable reception when first 
issued under a different title, but admits that it might have ‘slipped into oblivion’ had 
not Mr. Bernard Shaw urged its reprinting and furnished it with a Preface. Readers 
will be grateful for the generosity and insight which have thus revived interest in a 
beautifully written work. Mr. Shaw’s own contribution, extending to thirty pages, 
starts with some characteristically Shavian I’ve-known-it-all-along, continuing with 
an entirely irrelevant, but witty and sensible, plea for an enlarged sacmmnsed alphabet 
to remedy our present irrational habits of spelling. 

Professor Wilson plans ‘to describe the problem which gave birth to amaguige; to 
show the place of language in world evolution, and ‘to point out its basic structure in 
relation to the two forms of sense, Space and Time’ (p. 59). This reference to Space 
and Time dominates the whole of the argument, the author maintaining that the mind 
of man differs from that of the animals through its power to embrace the whole of the 
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space-time world, that power being reflected in the structure of language itself. He 
starts with a luminous retrospect of language theories from Genesis to Darwin, a particu- 
larly interesting chapter being devoted to Herder and his contemporaries. In Professor 
Wilson’s opinion the true philosophy of language was violently deflected from its course 
by Darwin’s contention that animals possess language and that the difference between 
the mental equipment of animals and men is merely one of degree. The chapter on 
Darwin is well argued and on the whole does him justice; the great advance attributed 
to him is that he recognized man as part of the world, not merely in or on it, the evolu- 
tionary trend that culminated in man being one and continuous. 

Professor Wilson’s quarrel is with the Neo-Darwinians rather than with Darwin 
himself, and it leads him on to a second retrospect, on this occasion a retrospect of the 
entire course of evolution. He traces the progress from mineral to vegetable matter, 
thence to the animals, and finally from them to man, and at every stage he finds at work 
purposive mind or some earlier equivalent. There is much that is beautiful, even exciting, 
in the way that the theme of all-pervasive mind is elaborated and illustrated from the 
intuitions of poets and prose writers. The main value of the book, in my opinion, lies 
in its firm repudiation of mere mechanistic and behaviouristic explanations. 

Unhappily all this investigation of man’s remote lineage leaves but little space for 
the problem of language itself. Professor Wilson is right in recognizing a wide gulf 
between the articulate speech of human beings and the inarticulate cries of animals, 
but surely wrong in denying that the latter are a kind of language. How the gulf was 
bridged remains a mystery. The birth of language is indeed a miracle, and Professor 
Wilson calls no witnesses to its occurrence. For him it just happened in response to 
man’s newly acquired supra-sensuous space-time world of mind. Is not this putting the 
cart before the horse? Of the actual birth of language all we can discern is the utilization 
of sound by the onward striving of purposive mind. But the instrument once forged, 
new wonders take place before our eyes. Through language man becomes possessed 
of the experience of his fellows and teaches them in turn. Travellers return with tales 
of distant lands, and ancient writers record the doings of their contemporaries. Thus 
through language the individual widens his mental world of Space and Time, just as 
machinery, another invention of mankind, has fundamentally altered the spatial condi- 
tions of human life. Communication by language between man and man has created 
something like a common mind. Why does Professor Wilson never allude to language 
as a means of communication? He never refers to statements or questions, let alone 
commands, requests, or threats. That is where his theory of language breaks down. 


ALAN H. GARDINER 


The Poems of Samuel Johnson. Edited by Davm Nicuot Smiru and Epwarp L. 
McApam. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1941. 25s. 


The two pre-eminent Johnsonians of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries respec- 
tively, James Boswell and George Birkbeck Hill, each thought of publishing a collected 
edition of Dr. Johnson’s poetry. Neither plan came to fruition. The production of a 
definitive edition has been left to the twentieth century, and, though it is published 
during a world war, it appears under very happy auspices. The senior editor is the 
greatest of modern Johnsonians, a worthy successor of Boswell and Birkbeck Hill. His 
collaborator is an eminent scholar belonging to that famous English-speaking nation 
for which Johnson had little love, but which has set an example to the mother country 
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in Johnsonian pietas and Johnsonian learning. The book is fittingly published by the 
Press of Johnson’s own university. 

The collection has the distinction and completeness which the reader is entitled to 
expect when the work has been done by such expert hands. It contains the whole of 
Johnson’s extant verse including some manuscript poems hitherto unpublished and the 
first draft of the tragedy Jrene. The separation of the English poems from those in Latin 
_ and other languages found in earlier editions has been wisely abandoned. As the editors 
truly remark this division was misleading because ‘Latin was . . . a living language to 
Johnson, . . . a natural medium of expression in certain moods’. 

Each poem is preceded by a short introduction, and, where notes are necessary, they 
are given at the foot of the text, a great improvement on the common modern practice | 
of banishing all notes to the end of the book. Of the English poems published for the 
first time the most interesting is the early piece entitled St. Simon and St. Fude, which 
defies Johnson’s own ban on religious poetry, and anticipates the cadences and something 
of the quality of Smart’s A Song to David. 

In vain proud tyrants strove to shake 
Their faith, or force them to forsake 
_ Their steps their saviour trod; 
With breasts resolv’d, they follow’d still 
Obsequious to his heavenly will 
Their master and their God. 

It is not easy to place Johnson among the English poets. The author of The Vanity of 
Human Wishes, the Elegy on Dr. Levet, and the Short Song of Congratulation, that surprising 
poem which anticipates the style and spirit of A. E. Housman, was certainly not a minor 
poet. Yet the volume of his serious verse is so small that he can hardly be ranked with 
the great English poets. He may perhaps be described as a potentially great poet who 
never found an adequate form for poetic expression. What he might have done if he 
had given his whole mind to poetry may be divined from some of his majestic and 
pathetic Latin poems such as the memorable lines entitled [va Zeavrév and also from 
some of his imaginative prose in the Lives of the Poets, the Voyage to the Hebrides, and else- 
where. However that may be, all right-minded Johnsonians and ali lovers of English 
poetry will be grateful to Professor Nichol Smith, Dr. Edward L. McAdam, and the 
Delegates of the Clarendon Press for this magnificent volume. 

V. DE SOLA PINTO 


The Religious Opinions of Milton, Locke and Newton. By H. McLacuian. Man- 
chester University Press. 75. 6d. net. 


The historian of the Nonconformist Academies has, in effect, here traced the develop- 
ment of Unitarian principles 4 travers trois tempéraments between 1608 and 1727. Some 
might say that he had an axe to grind, the sweet reasonableness of the Unitarian manner 
of thinking. It may be so, but he appears to withhold no evidence nor to abuse historical 
method. The word Unitarian had, he tells us, been introduced into this country from 
Holland in obscure pamphlets in 1672. When it is recalled that until almost the middle 
of last century Unitarians generally believed in the Virgin Birth, the Resurrection from 
the Dead, and the ‘Divinity’ (not the Deity) of Christ (p. 90), one can surrender oneself 
to the implications of Dr. McLachlan’s argument with few sectarian qualms. Moreover, 
each of his three subjects was nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri, and readier to find 
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what he wanted in the Bible than what others advised him to find there. Milton’s case, 
not only as belonging strictly to the seventeenth century, stands a little apart from the 
other two, because of his unique gift of poetry, and the epic design of his major works, 
It is, in other words, not fair to go to Paradise Lost for a doctrine of the Trinity because 
it is obvious that both the Father and the Son have by the very nature of the literary 
medium to be classical figures comparable to, if far exceeding, Anchises and Aeneas, 
Conversely we learn nothing about Milton’s religious opinions by remarking that he 
is completely orthodox in the early Nativity Ode, for the scheme of that poem calls for 
neither more nor less than the orthodox personifications. With this caveat Dr. McLach- 
lan’s study of Milton’s on the whole Sabellian theology can be recommended. His 
method is the unselfish one of adducing authority after authority, and collecting the 
truth as he goes along; his preference for Mark Pattison’s judgement of the Treatise on 
Christian Doctrine over Saintsbury’s is sound, and his citation, apropos of Milton’s defence 
of polygamy, not only of Blake, but Channing’s ‘the Apostles never denounced it as 
a crime’ proves how readable even an assemblage of authorities can be made. 

It is extremely doubtful if, in spite of his unstinted approval of Calamy’s Defence of 
Moderate Nonconformity in the last year of his life, the genial and wary John Locke would 
have welcomed the label ‘Unitarian’, which he is here with apparent justice accorded. 
His positive denial of obligation to the ‘Racovians’ and avowal that he would ultimately 
be found of no party but that of truth seem to express his wishes in the matter as elo- 
quently as does his regular attendance at the High Laver Established Church services 
his tact or Erastianism. When one reflects that the doctrine of the ‘tabula rasa—his 
Sensationalism—was destined to pave the way, through the good churchman Bishop 
Berkeley, to the intransigent scepticism of David Hume, one reads this careful record 
of Locke’s ‘religious opinions’ with a certain degree of latent mirth. It is quite right 
that Dr. McLachlan should set these down, and it is to be regretted that the exigencies 
of war have precluded his critical examination of an important manuscript in Holland 
copied by Locke from a script of Sir Isaac Newton. The former’s posthumous definition 
of a miracle as ‘a sensible operation, which being above the comprehension of the 
spectator and in his opinion contrary to the established cause [surely Locke wrote 
“‘course”’] of nature, is taken by him to be divine’ has a very Haeckel and Laing look 
about it. 

With Newton, as J. W. N. Sullivan among others insisted, one is face to face with 
a mathematical genius to whom mathematics were a side-show and theology the grand. 
affair. It is difficult to think of anyone seriously arguing to-day exactly what shade of 
Christian belief he professed, though this book gives an answer. It also gives the terms 
of his refusal of accommodation by the Royal Society in 1698 for meetings of the newly 
founded S.P.C.K.: ‘It is a fundamental rule of the Society not to meddle with religion; 
and the reason is that we may give no occasion to religious bodies to meddle with us. 
There are many vestries in London. .. .’ Also sprach Zarathustra. 


E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


The English Poems of John Milton. Introduction by CHARLEs Wituiams. With a 
Reader’s Guide compiled by WALTER Sxgeat, M.A. Oxford University Press 
(World’s Classics). 35. 

During the past few years there has been a spirited reaction among certain critics 
from the present-day antipathy to Milton and his influence. Such eminent writers 
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as Dr. E. M. W. Tillyard, Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith, and Mr. Desmond MacCarthy 
have answered the detractors in their individual ways; and here Mr. Charles Williams, 
finely attuned to that ‘divine passion’ which burns through the massive quality of 
Milton’s poetry, gives us a lively and discerning defence in his introductory essay to 
this recent edition of the poems. 

Besides repudiating the charges of the modern detractors, Mr. Williams has some 
pungent things to say about the ‘monotonous and uncritical praise’ of orthodox Miltonic 
worshippers. When confronted with an attack affirming that their idol was a proud 
man whose work continually glorified his own pride, that his subject was ‘remote and 
uninteresting’ and his verse ‘hard, sonorous and insensitive’, they were completely 
disconcerted: for this was almost exactly what they had been saying with admiration © 
for centuries! “The solemn rituals in praise of Milton were suddenly profaned by a 
change of accent, but the choruses had not altered.’ It is these traditional ideas which 
Mr. Williams sets out to replace by a different, more sympathetic conception, through 
sensitive interpretation of Paradise Lost, that great epic illustrating the ‘law of self- 
abnegation. in love’; and by comment, at shorter length, on Paradise Regained, Comus, 
the ‘philosophical ballet’ of the transmutation of the flesh through chastity, and the 
autobiographical Samson. 

Milton may have been proud, says Mr. Williams—that is a common failing of 
humanity: but far from romanticizing that pride, he held it up in the figure of Satan 
as stupid and malicious—two adjectives which he would hardly have applied to a vice 
he approved in himself—and showed its disastrous results. This spiritual overthrow of 
‘all in whom deriving and nourishing love is dead . . . does not seem a moral entirely 
without relevance to us’ is Mr. Williams’s retort to those who deny Milton’s theme any 
contemporary interest; and the depiction of Adam’s God-renouncing love for Eve, 
which, while he condemned it, Milton imagined ‘so intensely as to make us almost 
wish that it could be approved’, confounds the charge of remote austerity. He starves 
the senses neither in his conceptions of humanity nor, as Dryden and some moderns 
have alleged, in harsh and unmusical verse (he who wrote the Songs from Comus, and 
Lycidas!); Mr. Williams illustrates with the words ‘dove-like’ and ‘pregnant’, from the 
well-known prayer to ‘justify the ways of God to man’, that ‘shyness’ so completely 
overlooked by the ‘organ-music’ tradition. 

Short though it is, this appreciative analysis is a stimulating incentive to re-explore 
one’s Milton; and if we feel that his poetry holds for us no intimate, heart-probing 
significance, here is a persuasive and convincing plea to reconsider our estimate of what 
Johnson called the ‘gigantic loftiness’ of a supreme genius. MARGARET WILLY 


Grey Eminence. By ALpous Huxtey. Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Huxley has traced in an individual life the theme formulated in Ends and Means; 
the theme that it is necessary, instant by instant, only to use actions in themselves in- 
trinsically good, if what has been seen to be good sub specie eternitatis is to be realized in 
time; and that frustration and disaster inhere in all short-cut attempts to achieve it 
quickly or by force through actions intrinsically evil. 

This theme is implicit in the strange life of Father Joseph of Paris. The first and ulti- 
mate desire of this man was to know God, and to enable others for that knowledge. For 
this, he disciplined his own distracting body, quenched the springs of his own distracting 
pride, concentrated his own wavering attention upon a passionate willed consciousness 
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of Deity; and spent himself in training contemplatives. Success, in his own early life, 
and in the continuing lives of his nuns, shone with beatitude. His second and secondary 
desire, however, to serve God as the political instrument of ‘historic destiny’, led him to 
act as spy, agent-provocateur, double-crosser; to foment in others the worst corruptions of 
the human spirit; and to find success in provoking and prolonging the Thirty Years’ War, 
through which men became daily more miserably and callously accustomed to chaos, 
injustice, slaughter, torture, famine, cannibalism. 

Mr. Huxley skilfully unfolds the ramifications of thought, fact, and policy rooted in 
the vital energies of Father Joseph; gives us a lively picture of the man padding 
barefoot, ragged, and intensely powerful along the cobbled roads; and seeks, in ex- 
amining the mystical, intellectual, and dogmatic state of seventeenth-century Europe, 
for some explanation of the fact that whereas the intentions of the friar were set on God, 
his political actions were purely diabolical. 

One of Mr. Huxley’s explanations is that the contemporary adoration of Christ thwarted 
from imageless contemplation those who, in other ages, perceiving and radiating the 
divine Light, would have realized the need to integrate vision and action. This thesis 
is hard to maintain. India, which knew nothing of this adoration, was conscious of the 
problem; and crystallized in the figure of Arjuna, killing men in detachment of spirit, 
one of its most vivid symbols; a symbol, incidentally, cited by Mr. Huxley himself. 
Christocentric mysticism, moreover, was not new in the seventeenth century; Europe 
had long known that contemplation is possible in two ways, which Charles Williams has 
called the ways of the affirmation and of the denial of images. What was new, however, 
was the deep split between individual and community; a split particularly dangerous 
in this context. For the solitary contemplative is always in danger of forgetting that his 
whole self consists not of three but of four interpenetrant activities; that he is not only 
flesh, reason, and spirit but a part of the corporate being of humanity; that this spring 
of his identity is, like the rest, vitiated by what Christians call original sin; and that it 
therefore needs, like the rest, purgation, redemption, dedication to God. This forgotten, 
the lust, pride, violence expelled from flesh, reason and spirit may simply be concen- 
trated in the channel of the collective subconscious; whose overwhelming urgency may 
easily be mistaken for the impulsion of God. Rationalization will inevitably follow, in 
some such form as ‘Since France—or any other country—is the instrument of Providence, 
all actions that increase her power are right. Objective ethical considerations are irrele- 
vant.’ It is a painfully familiar process of thought; and one which can as justifiably be 
attributed to an excess of subjectiveness and an insufficiency of dogma as to the reverse. 

It is impossible to touch on every facet of Mr. Huxley’s stimulant and fascinating 
work. It should be read slowly, with pleasure, and with argument. 

RENEE HAYNES 


Joseph Conrad. By M. C. BrapBrooxe. Cambridge University Press. 35. 6d. net. 


It would seem that nowadays Joseph Conrad’s reputation is in the trough of the wave. 
It may be that in this era of ‘tough’, staccato, and rhythmless prose, when apparently 
inarticulateness is deemed a virtue in a writer, Conrad’s very eloquence prejudices his 
acceptability. It is true that often the rhetorical surge of his billowing periods is almost 
overwhelming; that the eloquence at times dissipates its force in a frothy grandiloquence 
—when, for instance, his characteristic obsession with the magnificent word‘ immobility’ 
betrays him into using it on entirely inadequate occasions. Again, perhaps, those of the 
younger generation who have never bothered to test the validity of their father’s en- 
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thusiasm by making themselves acquainted with the true nature of Conrad’s work may 
be inclined to relegate him to the category of mere spinners of nautical yarns: a fate 
which Conrad himself dreaded. ‘Do try to keep the damned sea out of it—my interests 
are after all terrestrial’ he admonished a biographer: and certainly, though it would be 
as absurd as it would be impossible to keep the sea out of any account of Conrad, his 
competence is every bit as assured when dealing with the lives of landlubbers. There is 
not, for instance, so much as a whiff of brine in Under Western Eyes or in The Secret Agent, 
two of my own favourites: indeed Conrad would seem to be almost as much at home in 
the stuffy and relaxing atmosphere of Soho as he is in the typhoons of the China Seas. 
But, whatever the reason for his temporary obscurity, there has never been a time when 
the fundamental and eternal values for which he stood needed so emphatic a reassertion. . 
And in this heroic age, heroic in its vices as in its virtues, Conrad, whose ruling theme 
was the conflict between the Iagos and the Othellos of life, the struggle between infi- 
delity and integrity, may perchance come to his own: and Miss Bradbrooke’s concise, 
but acute and comprehensive, analysis of his qualities should serve to stimulate a more 
just assessment of his place in English literature. I do not always agree with her con- 
clusions : for instance, I think she places the over-laboured Nostromo and the flamboyantly 
fantastic Victory too high: and, misled no doubt by Conrad’s own assertion of his de- 
pendence on ‘contacts’ for inspiration, she hardly gives him due credit for the ingenuity 
and richness of his invention. The most etherial creations of a writer must originate in 
some measure from their author’s experience of actuality: how slight the contact needs 
to be is demonstrated by Dickens in the opening pages of The Old Curiosity Shop: and it is 
the abiding wonder of art that the merest seed of suggestion may flourish into an um- 
brageous and exultant masterpiece. WILFRID GIBSON 


The Alert. By Witrrip Grsson. Oxford University Press. 35. 6d. net. 


‘War poetry’, says the jacket of these fifty-five pieces, ‘is not necessarily better, even 
nowadays, than other kinds, but it is likely to be more popular.’ Blake has told us that 
Anglus can never see perfection but in the journeyman’s labour, and this is sound 
journeyman stuff, of a brand that Mr. Gibson, an adept in the technique of the verse- 
anecdote, is thoroughly competent to produce. Nothing inhumanly exciting here, the 
utlook being For life is life still, with its joy or hurt; 

And mortals at the best live chancily; 

and the homelier tones in the human symphony coming out strong, e.g. in the quatrain 
of the indifferent neighbours whose ‘smug reserve’ was broken by blast, or in vignettes 
of the silent crew, the stolid ploughman, the meticulous daily scrubber, and the homeward 
bus. If this factual truth lends a certain monotony to the verse-form, that is not the fault 
of the author of Fires. Sentiment appears well served in the meditations of the sentry 
and the lonely sailor lying by the swallow on the drifting raft, and in the admirable first 
stanza (the second is marred by a concatenation of the sound ‘ing’—five times in as many 


lines) of Leave: In tense uneasy silence or in brief 


Bright bursts of chatter on indifferent 
And trivial matters their last day is spent; 
And when the hour strikes almost with relief 
They part, and from each other turn away, 
Leaving unsaid the things they dare not say. 
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The poem needs no more, and no better example of Mr. Gibson’s authentic note could 
be added, except the unforgettable picture of the airman all but spell-bound by the 
mountain’s ‘cold white immobility’, and clutching the control only just in time to avoid 
a fatal impact. The most humorous piece in the collection describes in twenty-one lines 
of terza rima, the enjambements helping the pursuit, an evacuated city-urchin chasing 
a pig for the first time in his life; this should be ‘collected’ by other than war-antholo- 
gists, for here the poet’s duty is our pleasure. E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


The Vestal Fire. A poem by Patrick MacDonacu. Dublin: The Orwell Press, 
2s. 6d. 


Mr. Patrick MacDonagh’s venture, The Vestal Fire, is a remarkable book of verse, and 
probably the best love-poem of length which has appeared since the Armistice of 1918. 
Its twenty-four pages are divided into a prelude and thirteen parts, some of which can 
be read as separate poems, though they are all blended and mingled into a co-ordinate 
whole. The ‘Prelude’, which is dated Spring 1930, contains these very effective stanzas: 


And now the loveliest woman’s face 
Fades like a candle drowned in mist; 
Neglected falls the body’s grace, 
And fools may kiss the lips we kissed. 


We dream upon a lonely hill 

Which like a sleuth the evening climbs, 
And we are done with good and ill, 
Remorse and shame and all but—rhymes. 


Then he tells the story of a love-affair which seems to symbolize so many of the love- 
affairs of men of imagination or acute sympathies. Spring finds him troubled and 
nostalgic. He turns to women, and many respond, but none satisfy him. He flees them 
and drowns his distress in material excitement. But out of the welter one speaks to him— 
a woman beautiful and wise. They love, and with such assurance that he is tempted to 
exclaim: 
And there’s a pride 

In our true selves prevents idolatry. 

We must be naked each to each, not hide 

Beneath angelic feathers. 


Then arise questions and doubts, but he suddenly becomes exalted in vision, rising 
through a sublime affirmation of confidence to express himself in what is probably one 
of the finest love-passages in English poetry: 


The meanest thing shall move me,—kind as God 
You'll make me,—kind and strong, so quick with grief 
The blind worm struggling upward through the sod 
Shall call to me for help; the bursting leaf 
Weak with the first amazement of the year 
Shall have my pity; every child that cries 
Shall find its home in me. Oh, never fear! 
There’ll be a splendid dying if love dies! 
He is conscious of sinister influences that will undo their love, and one of these is 
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symbolized in the Moon. But elsewhere his symbolism is not always quite so convincing, 
a strange dream world mixing itself into his world of action and matter, so that on a 
first reading we do not always quite know (even in the finest passages) what is intended 
as actual or metaphorical: 

Awake, beloved, awake! that strong and deep 

May flow the current of the mind’s delight. 

Step from the vast inanity of sleep, 

Set foot upon the moonflood, climb the height, 

Companion of gaunt rocks, the stars and me. 


But the invocation is probably metaphorically intended, as also this striking passage: 


There’s no flaw 
In her bright loveliness, but sleep makes strange 
What was most intimately mine, and I 
Am exiled among waking thoughts that range 
Under the actual cold observant sky. 


But, of course, in such an ambitiously conceived poem there are bound to be a few 
blemishes. The spiritual and intellectual intensity is sometimes a little vague or inar- 
ticulate in expression, so that Mr. MacDonagh is difficult where he should be completely 
lucid and straightforward. And every now and again he is rather too rhetorical or 
poetically diffuse or awkward—or even strained or inflated. But the poem abounds 
with gripping single lines, couplets, and passages. It is excellent in complete pages, too. 
Sections VI and VIII are nearly perfect, and the poem definitely succeeds as a whole; 
though some readers may feel inclined to condemn the diction as too old-fashioned, too 
much a mix-up of Shakespeare, John Donne, and Tennyson. But this to me is an ad- 
vantage. And an advantage, too, is the poem’s optimism and courageous trend and 
ending. Love of woman, properly understood and accepted, leads to a tighter union 
with Nature and mankind, and deepens and strengthens a man’s faculties and vision— 
all of which Mr. MacDonagh has made clear. And the poem is arresting for other 
reasons. The frequent references to the moon, moonlight, betrayal, inactivity, ‘the vast 
inanity of sleep’ seem to castigate the somnolent British period between two wars, and 
interestingly date the poem. It was originally written about 1930; but, of course, since 
then has been much revised, and shows a considerable advance on Mr. MacDonagh’s 
first book, A Leaf in the Wind. HERBERT PALMER 


Verses of a Fighter Pilot. By Flying Officer A. N. C. Weir, D.F.C. Faber & Faber. 
5S. 

We cannot help looking on the verses of a new poet who is dead in a way differert 
from the way we should look at the same verses were he still alive. They also are dead, 
in the sense that their flow has been accidentally arrested: attitudes which were left 
plastic have been frozen suddenly, for none of these poems were published or, apparently, 
intended for publication. If the poet had lived, his pen might have changed their words, 
added other poems to them, poems perhaps better, perhaps worse. But if he is dead that 
is the end for them, too. We have to look at them for what they are and be thankful. One 
thing these poems prove beyond doubt is that the boy who wrote all but a few of them 
before his twentieth birthday was a poet, and a good one. That is, he was a poet already, 
not a hopeful who promised development. The puff on the jacket mentions ‘immaturity’. 
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Here for once is a puff that might have been heartier. It goes without saying that there 
will be immaturity when a boy poet tries difficult themes. But the immaturity in these 
poems is a speck or two in a stream. I say in a stream because the movement of the 
poems, their force and spirit, is the main thing about them. Maturities and immaturities 
alike seem carried forward. Even when the verse has words which return a nineteenth- 
century ring—i.e., when it presents immaturities in a context which, being modern, is 
mature—they do not hold up the movement: 


Old he was, and sad, and seeming 

to gaze ever on the sea; 

Silver moonlight, nightly streaming 
down the air, and brightly gleaming 
on the waters dancing free: 
these he saw, and steamers steaming, 
ever in sight, like dreamers dreaming, 
phantoms in eternity. 


The clichés trouble us little more than the eighteenth-century words tangled in the 
buoyant swell of Byron. 

Weir must have read some poetry, but his poems show no marked traces of any 
reading, whether of old or modern poets. He would have written differently if The Waste 
Land (and perhaps the latest Eliot) had not been written (I can trace almost no influence 
of younger writers); but he would still have written well. There is a bucket or two of 
Eliot, but only that, in Weir’s Thames (I quote from the brilliant, long Sick City): 


They say that River Thames created 

London: river once so fair, now old 

and slimy, wetly clasping piles that support 

automobile vortices of traffic on bridges; 

oily, tug-spotted, freighted 

with a city’s blood-vessels; where silt plays hide and seek with dredgers; 
sweating fog, and never without that cold you caught 

ages ago. 


The ‘city’s blood-vessels’ and the last two lines could stand as a fair sample of Weir’s 
originality. But his originality is of the rare kind which can take many shapes. Reading 
these lines about the Thames, we should not have believed that they were necessarily 
‘written by the poet of the opening and closing lines of my first quotation. Weir’s origin- 
ality is as strong as it is subtle. We respond first to the force of its subtlety. And the force 
persists when the subtlety is solidified in a more worked-up expression. If maturity lay 
in wait to weaken this force, then maturity would have been a pity. But we cannot be 
sure that Weir would have gone on writing poetry. There is detectable in this volume 
a sort of insolent impatience. It seems something more than what Pope divined as ‘the 
insolence of youth’; rather it seems a haughtiness of character (the brief memoir, with 
its tale of fencing, flying, Arabic, medicine, and ‘intolerance . . . of insincerity and of 
slackness’, may be felt to back this view, certainly the pencil portrait backs it). That 
haughtiness might have jerked Weir away from words. One can readily see the poet 
catapulting about the sky in his fighter. He was killed in action. 

GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 
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The Buried Stream: Collected Poems, 1908 to 1940. By Grorrrey Faper. Faber & 
Faber. 8s. 6d. 

The Timeless Land. By GrorFrrey JoHNson. Williams & Norgate. 2s. 

This is my England. By Vivian DE Sota Pinto. Williams & Norgate. 2s. 
Although none of the verse contained in these three volumes may surprise us with the 

impact of any compelling individuality of conception or of execution, its authors, working 

contentedly in long-accepted conventions of craftsmanship, are all very likeable poets. 

They have much in common, being all lovers of the natural world and of simple things, 

who meditate gravely and harmoniously on the problems of existence, recorders rather 

than recreators of the drama of life. Mr. Faber’s book contains all the poetry that the 


little leisure of a strenuous business life has permitted him to write. In the early years . 


of the present century he published some youthful verses of exceptional promise; but, 
meeting with discouragement, relinquished his poetic ambitions; and since has only 
written intermittently. Although the admitted ‘godfather of modern English poetry’, 
with the stress on the ‘modern’, his technique is entirely unaffected by the experimental 
extravagances of his godsons: its strict and accomplished traditionalism being admirably 
characterized in his own lines— 

Staid sober words, ranked meetly line on line, 

Moving to ordered pulse of mutual sound 
and is an entirely adequate vehicle for his quiet reflections on human destiny. 

Although Mr. Johnson’s small book is necessarily not so comprehensive in its scope, 

being merely an instalment in a sequence of volumes of lyrics which have already won 
him many appreciative readers, his touch is perhaps a little fresher. He, too, has con- 
siderable metrical accomplishment, and frequently employs strikingly vivid imagery. 
The craftsmanship of Mr. Vivian de Sola Pinto is much less certain: I should fancy that 
he finds free-verse all too facile a medium; and he is better when he sticks to the more 


_ exacting metrical forms. Much that he has to say appeals strongly to my personal 


sympathies, although I do not share his odd distaste for food and clothes (especially in 
this weather!) nor his indiscriminating scorn of all who wear bowler hats. Why, have 
I not seen one of the most distinguished of living poets as well as one of the most distin- 
guished of living painters wearing the despised headgear! But this incomplete tolerance 
of the foibles of his fellows may well be forgiven the author of the fine sonnet to the 
memory of Lascelles Abercrombie which is the most notable thing in the small volume. 


WILFRID GIBSON 


SHORTER NOTICES 


English Sor Pleasure. By L. A. G. Srronc. Methuen & Co. 5s. 

This book prints a selection from some eighty educational talks first presented on the radio. They 
must have been even better as talks than as print, but anyone who heard them will wish to recall 
them by reading them and those—especially those teachers—who missed hearing them have now 
the opportunity to catch up. The author of The Garden knows and likes his subject—the reading 
and the writing of English in many of its (prose) forms—and he therefore speaks with authority 
and spirit. He also speaks simply for the same reasons and also because he is speaking especially 
to that most exacting of audiences, the young. 


Poems of Peace and War. By Curistmas Humpureys. The Favil Press. 45. 6d. 


Here are the amateur poems of a man who by profession is a criminal lawyer, and they some- 
times draw for their subjects on his other interests: Buddhism, ballet, and holidays. They are some- 
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times too heavy-footed for crime or ballet, but there is more liveliness where they indulge in 
Elizabethan amorousness. 


An Outline of the English Language. By FrEpER1cK T. Woop. Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 


Dr. Wood has ‘assumed no more [knowledge] than would normally be acquired as the result 
of a secondary school education’, and yet he manages to give an adequate account of his subject, 
not excluding, as many ‘outlines’ do, those Old- and Middle-English sound-changes which have 
permanently affected our language. Changes in vocabulary, however, receive fullest treatment, 
and here what is especially to be praised is the balance between generalization and example. 
Under ‘Changes of Meaning’ Dr. Wood groups his examples so as to indicate the causes and 
motives of change. This grouping makes the examples more memorable, and also stimulates the 
reader to conduct research on his own account. Along with its merits of lucidity and learning, 
this sharpening of the reader’s curiosity is the main value of the book; but, having sharpened it, 
Dr. Wood might have seen to it that he gave it full directions for proceeding. There might surely 
have been some account of the 0.£.D., whose help Dr. Wood admits to have been ‘indispensable’ 
to himself, and some indications how best to use it. 


In Our Time. By Marcery Smrtu. The Favil Press. 35. 6d. 


The virtue of these poems is a youthful enthusiasm for outdoor things—such as ‘stampeding 
and vigorous hills of the sea!’ and ‘The first June meadow swooning into hay’ and the ‘lightning 
celandine’. The poet is a hit-or-miss user of words, and the above quotations show that there are 
some hits, even palpable ones. The narrative Christmas has something of the quality of Malachi 
Whitaker. 


Or Something. By Stewart Deas. The Favil Press. 33. 


One gets the impression that Mr. Deas has enjoyed writing, or dashing off, these free-verse 
poems. There is poetry in him, but it is random and incapable of settling into a poem. A scurry 
of light words is all that he can show. 


Sharp Scorpions. By Wrey Garpiner. Grey Walls Press. 35. 6d. net. 
Songs for Courage. By Ken Etuermnce. J. D. Lewis. Gomerian Press. 25. 6d. 
Between Two Worlds. By E. Curt Peters. Grey Walls Press. 35. 6d. net. 
Childhood and Other Poems. By Str Freperick Stitt. Murray. 55. net. 

Green Branches. By SamuEt J. Looker. Grey Walls Press. 25. 6d. 


Good sense is not necessarily poetry; but then neither is nonsense necessarily poetry. The logic 
of a scientific statement and the logic of a poetic statement are different in kind: but it is a mistake 
to forget that poetry has a logic of its own: and it is just because they fail to bear in mind these 
truisms that the modish assemblers of unco-ordinated images and mixed metaphors turn out such, 
not merely bewildering, but insufferably boring verse. These remarks may seem an over-portent- 
ous pronouncement to be launched at the head of so comparatively mild an offender as Mr. 
Gardiner: yet too much of the verse in his little volume is tainted by the prevalent vogue for in- 
congruity and incoherence. He has real feeling and not a little skill in expression; and once he has 
won free of the vitiating contagion of fashionable tendencies he may write something really memor- 
able. Though at present Mr. Etheridge oscillates somewhat disconcertingly amid a diversity of 
influences, there is perhaps more promise in the very variety displayed in these ’prentice pieces. 
His book opens with some rather conventional topical poems; and then diverges without warning 
into the modern mode; and again, equally abruptly, changes its tune to that of the traditional 
romantic. The later fragments of poetic drama founded on Welsh themes have something in 
common with the work of Gordon Bottomley: and I should fancy that it is in the field of poetic 
drama that Mr. Etheridge’s true direction lies. Mr. Curt Peters is perhaps the most evenly 
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satisfying of these poets, his verses having sufficient enterprise to achieve individuality without 
eccentricity: while Sir Frederick Still and Mr. Looker are content to treat conventional themes 
in a pleasantly conventional manner for their own enjoyment and that of their immediate friends. 


Some Poems of Praise. Collected by RHona ArsuTunot Lang. With an Intro- 
duction by CurisToPpHER St. Joun. A. R. Mowbray & Co. 35. 6d. 


Miss Arbuthnot-Lane has given us another charming anthology, and one singularly appro- 
priate to the needs of the day. For as Mr. Christopher St. John reminds us in his interesting and 
delightful introduction, it is well for us, when fallen on evil days ‘still to give thanks for the 
beauty and goodness with which the world is charged’. The selection, as the title suggests, has a 
strong religious bias, and the compiler introduces us to many beautiful and little-known hymns 
and canticles. In the choices from the Bible there is, however, one strange omission, viz. . 
Psalm civ—perhaps the most wonderful poem of praise in all literature. We should also have 
liked to have had Christopher Smari’s A Song to David in its entirety. 


We desire to express to Messrs. Lamley & Co. our regret that, our autumn Number having 
been unexpectedly delayed until after Christmas, we had failed to notice that their advertise- 
ment of books for Christmas gifts, needed revision.—Ed. 
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OF US 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of English. 
Dear Sir, 

Much will be done on behalf of our English culture after the present war, and many of us look 
forward to seeing inaugurated in the years of reconstruction many long over-due reforms in our 
educational system. Could I suggest—through the medium of English—that we, the members of 
the English Association, should be already looking to the future? Now is the time for the preparing 
of plans, so that when the opportunity arrives the English Association may aid educational ad- 
ministrators and others with comprehensive schemes for the further spreading of English studies 
both at home and abroad. 


Yours faithfully, 
SYLVESTER SAVIGEAR 


PS. 


You was 

Might I point out to your reviewer and perhaps to the authors of Psychology of English (whose 
work I have not yet had the opportunity of reading) that the form you was appears to have been 
generally in use throughout the eighteenth century and to have been ‘corrected’ later; witness 
H.C. Wyld: A History of Modern Colloquial English, p. 356—Confusion of was-were: ‘The habit was 
apparently passing into disrepute at the beginning of the nineteenth century.’ The italics are mine. 
Ss. S. 


JUNIOR BRANCHES 


Tuere were fifteen entries for the poetry competition. We award the prize to the poem entitled 
City Panorama. May, 1941 by Evelyn Janes, a pupil at the Wembley County School, and have pleasure 
in printing it. 

We also commend the poem entitled Bananas by Audrey B. L. Capp, age 16—from the Blyth 
Secondary School for Girls, Norwich—and the poem headed What is this life, if full of care by 
C. Birkinshaw, age 17—a pupil in Southampton Girls’ Grammar School. 
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Entries (under the same conditions as before) for the next Poetry Competition should reach the 
Editor not later than 1 June. 


CITY PANORAMA. MAY 1941 


Dingy City; Thou hast courage manifold beneath thy cloak 
Of poverty. 

Thy shattered windows, crooked tiles, 

Each festering wound made by the flailing lash 

Of hate and envy, 


Is but an honourable passport to the realms of immortality. _ 


See, from the rain-splashed: windows of the train, 
The uninspiring rows of chimney-pots! 

The grimy cottages, 

The ‘Lilac Villa’s’ 

The ‘Belle Vue’s’—facing laundries and fish-and-chip shops; 

Two up, two down and a wash house. 

Yet even here, 

Amid the pounding throb and raucous clamour of the dynamos of life 
Each hour, some squalling bundle glares, clench-fisted, 

At some grease-spattered, floral-patterned wall; 

Old men sit nodding o’er their after-dinner nap, 

And dream, 

And gently pass away from mortal understanding; 

Here Tom may kiss his Jenny, 

And Father view, with contemplative eye, 

His glass of stout. 


See! 
Here the greedy hand of Destiny 

Hath clutched this row of tall gaunt tenements; 
The tileless gables are agape with fear; 

The floors, cavernous toothless maws, 

Are wide with awe; 

The trembling walls cower back in terror. 

Yet, on the leaning mantelpiece, 

Are still two ugly china vases, 

Symbols of Respectability, 

Unscathed. 


And further down this street, all litter-strewn, 
Atop the rubble of a ruined home, 

There lies a broken bedstead, 
Brass-beknobbed, 

And there is blood upon the tattered sheets... . 


Avenge, dear God; Tom and Ada, Bert and Mag, 
Let not this chaos be their one memorial... . 
The almond blossom is in bloom in Regent’s Park. 


EVELYN JANES (age 15) 
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ASSOCIATION NOTES 


Wz have to record with deep regret the loss of two members who were outstanding figures in the 
educational world—the Rev. the Hon. Edward Lyttelton and Dame Emily Penrose. 

Dr. Lyttelton was a Vice-President of the Association for many years, and it is a pleasure to 
recall that he contributed an article to the first number of English. Mr. A. V. Houghton writes: 
‘It was not so much as a scholar or as an administrator that Dr. Lyttelton attained his greatest 
success, but in the love which he inspired in his pupils. As the Bishop of Lincoln said in his address 
at the Memorial service held at Eton on Friday, January 3oth, it was in the last 25 years of his life 
that his true greatness was most evident. He retired to a small parish in Norfolk where he extended 
friendliness and goodwill to all his neighbours, frequently preaching and taking services in neigh- 
bouring churches. Nor did his work diminish at all when he went to Lincoln at the beginning of 
the war. Of him can be truly said what the Prime Minister of the day said of his younger brother - 
Alfred: “that he came nearest to the mould and ideal of manhood which every English father 
would like to see his son aspire to, and if possible attain”’.’ 

To Miss Penrose’s great work in the cause of University education for Women in London and at 
Oxford the Press has paid tribute. She combined teaching and administrative ability to a marked 
degree—a unique distinction. Of our Association she had been a life member since 1928. 

It has been decided to give Members the option of paying in advance £1 10s. (instead of 
£1 115. 6d.) for three years” Ordinary Membership, and £3 (instead of £3 3s.) for three years’ 
Full Membership, commencing with the current year 1942. Full Membership entitles members 
to receive Essays and Studies and The Year’s Work in English Studies as well as the issues of English 
and the Presidential Address. 

The printing of this number had already been completed when the death inhieidl of our 
President, Dr. George Gordon. _ It is only possible, therefore, to record our profound sorrow, and 
defer to the next issue our tribute to a name that stands very high in the distinguished list of the 
Association’s presidents. 

Contributions intended for the Summer Number should reach the Editor by 1 Fune.—Ed. 


PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 


The following reports have reached us for printing in this number: 
PLYMOUTH 

At the Annual General Meeting, which was held at Swarthmore Settlement, a blitz having 
rendered our former meeting-place—the Arts Club—uninhabitable in the early summer, the 
election of the Committee by ballot paper was announced: the Vice-President, Sir William 
Munday, became President, and Mr. R. R. Brown was elected Vice-President for 1942; while the 
Hon. Treasurer and Hon. Secretary were asked to continue their respective duties. The Hon. 
Secretary reported the loss of four members—Mr. Whitfield (President for 1941) and Mr. Dundas 
were ‘called up’, and the evacuation of schools had withdrawn Miss Saville and Miss Herbertson 
from the city. These were all staunch members who had served or were serving on the Committee, 
and who had, on many occasions, entertained the Branch. No dates for lectures were missed 
during 1941, lectures being provided by the members themselves, except on 5 November when 
very generously L. A. G. Strong gave us ‘A talk on Broadcasting and the Writer’ which created 
enthusiasm and much laughter in an audience of about seventy persons. Membership on 7 
January was 37 (including 3 Associate Members). 

OVERSEAS BRANCHES 
AUSTRALIA (MELBOURNE) 

Report of July Meeting, 1941. Twenty members were present on 18 July, when Mr. E. J. Hormon 
S.J. spoke on ‘Ezra Pound and the Modern Age’. The speaker suggested that though Pound was 
not much read by the general public he had greatly influenced many poets largely through 
T.S. Eliot. Mr. Hormon then reviewed Pound’s poetry from Personae to Hugh Selwyn Mauberley. 
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THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


(a) The financial year runs from 1st January to 31st December, and a subscription 
paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 
ENGLISH (three numbers) and the Presidential Address. 


(6) The annual subscription to the Central Body is 1os. 6d., or with ‘Essays and 
Studies’ and ‘The Year’s Work in English Studies’ (post free) £1. 15. 

Life Membership (which does not cover ‘Essays and Studies’ and “The Year’s Work 

in English Studies’) is £5. Life Membership subscription can be compounded on the 
basis of a deduction of 15. 6d. for every annual subscription paid. 
(¢) The annual subscription of a full member of a Branch is fixed within certain limits] 
by the Branch, and is usually 7s. 6d. or 175. 6d. 
(d) Subscriptions to the Central Body should be made out in favour of the English 
Association and sent to Barclays Bank Ltd., 95 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
Further information will be given to intending members, or they will be placed in 
communication with the Hon. Secretary of any Branch by the Secretary, 3 Cromwell 
Place (second floor), London, S.W. 7. 
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